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PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

IV.— THE PRAIRIE STATES. 

BY MICHAEL G. MULHALL, F. S. S. 



These States are twelve in number, but only seven of them 

had existence in 1850, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, and the 

two Dakotas being of later date. The population is still sparse, 

hardly thirty-five to the square mile, although it has quintupled 

since 1850, viz. : 

1850. 1890. 1897, Est. 

Ohio 1,980,000 3,672,000 3,890,000 

Illinois 851,000 3,828,000 4,250,000 

Indiana 988,000 2,192,000 2,290,000 

Missouri 682 000 2,679,000 2,970,000 

Michigan 398,000 2,094,000 2,390,000 

Wisconsin 305,000 1,687,000 1,980,000 

Iowa 192,000 1,912,000 2,160.000 

Minnesota, etc 6,000 4,300,000 6,450,000 

Prairie States 5,402,000 22,362,000 26,320,000 

Illinois is now the foremost State of this group, whereas in 
1850 its population was less than half that of Ohio. Immi- 
gration has played a more important part in these States than in 
any other portion of the Union, the last census showing that 
nearly one-fifth of the inhabitants were foreign settlers. The 

figures for 1850 and 1890 compare as follows : 

Increase 
1850. 1890. percent. 

Americans, white 4,654,000 17,871,000 285 

Colored population 136,000 431,000 217 

ForeigneraT 612,000 4,060,000 563 

Prairie States 5,402,000 22,862,000 314 

In the above interval of forty years the rate of increase in the 
whole Union was 165 per cent, for white Americans, and 105 per 
cent, for colored people, from which it follows that large num- 
bers of both came into the Prairie States, as the above excessive 
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rates of increase show. The population in 1890 was apparently 
made up thus : 

Born in Immi- 

Prairie States. grants. Total. 

'Americans, white 12,100,000 5,771,000 17,871,000 

Negroes 280,000 151,000 431,000 

Foreigners 4,060,000 4,060,000 

Total population 12,380,000 9,982,000 23,362,000 

It appears that only 55 per cent, of the population is of Prai- 
rie birth, the rest being made up of Americans who have " gone 
West" and of foreign settlers. The growth of urban population 
in 20 years, from 1870 to 1890, was four times as rapid as rural: 
the former having risen 210, the latter only 60 per cent., viz.: 

Urban. Rural. 

, • , , ■ , 

1870. 1890. 1870. 1890. 

Illinois 410,000 1,431,000 8,130,000 2,395,000 

Ohio 469,000 1,106,000 2,196,000 2,566,000 

Missouri 372,000 701,000 1,349,000 1,978,000 

Michigan 119,000 501,000 1,065,000 1,593,000 

Other States 396,000 1,754,000 4,475.000 8,337,000 

Prairie States 1,766,000 5,493,000 11,215,000 16,869,000 

Urban and rural stand as one to three, whereas in the Middle 
States and New England they are as two to two. Foreign set- 
tlers are relatively most numerous in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Dakota, where they form one-third of the population, and lowest 
in Missouri and Indiana, being under 10 per cent. Foremost 
of European immigrants are the Germans, 40 per cent, of all 
settlers, the States preferred by them being Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Ohio. Scandinavians come next, 18 per cent., and these 
are chiefly congregated in Minnesota. Irish stand for 11 per 
cent., and are found mostly in Illinois and Ohio. Canadians 
have settled largely in Michigan. It is a significant fact that, 
while the Prairie States have received a great impulse by the im- 
migration of four million persons from Northern Europe, the Latin 
element is almost unknown, the total of French, Italians, Span- 
iards, and Portuguese being only 60,000. 

Agriculture. — Climate, soil, and position mark out the Prairie 
States as the especial home of agriculture in the New World. 
They produce more than two-thirds of the grain, and possess 

'Including; children of foreign parentage. 
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nearly half the live-stock of the Union. The census returns of 
grain crops showed as follows : 

Millions of bushels. Bushels 

, • H p er j n _ 

Wheat. Maize. Oats, etc. Total, habitant. 

1850 44 222 46 312 58 

1870 195 439 178 812 62 

1890 321 1,599 713 2,633 118 

While the grain crop multiplied eightfold, there was also a 

prodigious increase in the production of meat, viz. : 

Beef. Mutton. Pork. Total tons. 

1850 215,000 77,000 342,000 634,0<i0 

1894 1,092,000 128,000 968,000 2,188,000 

Farming has advanced with even greater rapidity than popu- 
lation, the improved area in 1890 exceeding 8 acres per inhabit- 
ant, as compared with 5 acres in 1850, viz. : 

Acres per 
Acres improved. inhabitant. 

"~ 1850. 18907^ 1850. 1890.' 

Ohio.. 9,850,000 18,340,000 5.0 5.0 

Illinois '. 5,040,000 25,670,000 5.9 6.7 

Indiana 5,050,000 15,110,000 5.1 69 

Missouri 2,940,000 19,790,000 4.3 7.4 

Michigan 1,930.000 9,870,000 4.9 47 

Wisconsin. 1,050,000 9,790,000 3.4 5.8 

Iowa 820,000 25,430,000 4.3 13.3 

Kansas.etc 530,000 60,300,000 .. 14.0 

Prairie States 27,210,000 184,300,000 5.0 8.1 

In forty years the improved area under farms showed an 
advance of 157 million acres, equal to 13,000 acres daily. In 
other words, the new farms laid down and improved between 1850 
and 1890 exceeded the total superficial area of the German 
Empire, Holland, Belgium, and Denmark collectively. There 
has been nothing like this in the history of mankind, nor is 
there any part of the world where farming is on so gigantic a 
scale, the census of 1890 showing a grain crop equal to three 
tons per inhabitant, or ten times the European average. It is 
true that since 1890 the production of grain has declined, the 
average crop for the years 1893-94-95 being much less ; never- 
theless the production of food is colossal, compared with 
Europe, for the Prairie States raise nearly as much grain as 
France, Germany, and Austria collectively, and almost twice as 
much meat as either France or Austria. The foremost State in 
food production is Iowa, with an average of five tons of grain and 
500 pounds of meat per inhabitant, her grain crop being larger 
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than that of Italy or Spain, although her population is only two 

million souls. The value of farm products of the Prairie States 

is approximately as follows : 

Million 

Tons. dollars. 

Grain 50,000,000 610 

Meat 3,190,000 318 

Tallow and lard 400,000 86 

Dairy products 871 

Hay 27,300,000 185 

Potatoes 2,710,000 44 

Sundries •••■■ 293 

Total 1,757 

This gives an average of $9.50 an acre, against $14 in the 
Middle States. With regard to dairy products, the Prairie States 
have such a surplus of milch cows (at least two millions more 
than necessary) that they are able to meet the deficit which ex- 
ists in the Middle States and New England. Thus, in 1890, 
they produced more than 50 per cent, of the butter of the Union. 
The production in these States that year averaged 23 pounds to 
each inhabitant, while the consumption in the Union at large 
was only 16 pounds, from which it may be inferred that fully one- 
fourth of the butter made in the Prairie States is sent to the 
Eastern States. There is also a great surplus of poultry and eggs, 
the production of the latter being sufficient to give 208 per inhabit- 
ant in 1890, the average consumption in the whole Union being 
only 157. In the other parts of the Union we have seen a marked 
tendency since 3 850 to make farms smaller, but the reverse has 
occurred in the Prairie States, the average cultivated or improved 
area of each farm having risen in the interval from 61 to 96 acres. 
Moreover, the farmers of the Western States cultivate individually 
larger areas than those of the Eastern or Southern, as we see by 
comparing the number of hands engaged in farming with the ex- 
tent of improved land, thus: 

Acres per 
States. Hands. Acres. hand. 

Eastern 1,100,000 46,500,000 42 

Southern 3,850,000 103,800,000 27 

Western 8,370,000 207,300,000 62 

Union. 8,820,000 357600,000 43 

These figures eloquently show the superiority of the Western 

farmer, which is confirmed when we compare the production of 

grain and meat (average of years 1893-94-95), and the number 

of agricultural hands, with the figures for the other States and 

for certain European countries, viz.: 
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Per hand. 

Tons. , • » 

Hands , ■ , Grain Meat, 

employed. Grain. Meat. bush, pounds. 

Prairie States 3,060,000 49,700.000 8,190,000 650 1,610 

Other States 5,260,000 23,300,000 2,760,000 177 1,170 

Union 8,330,000 73,000,000 4,950,000 352 1,340 

United Kingdom... 2,530,000 7,500,000 1,100,000 117 970 

France 7,220,000 18,100,000 1,800,000 100 370 

Germany 9,350,000 17,100,0u0 1,580,000 72 300 

One lis. nd in the Prairie States raises as much food as five can 
do in the most advanced countries of Europe, and this is 
evidently due in great measure to the use of improved agricul- 
tural machinery, for it is a strange fact that the reaping-hook is 
still seen in some parts of England, France, and Germany. Nor 
is this the only advantage possessed by the Western farmer, for land 
can be purchased much more cheaply than in the Eastern States, 
and at less than one-third of prices in Europe. And here it 
may be interesting to compare the average value per acre in 
various parts of the Union according to census returns in 1850, 

1880 and 1890, viz. : 

Dollars per acre. 

1850. 1880. 1890? 

Prairie States 88 37 38 

Middle States. 45 65 63 

Southern States 80 21 23 

New England 34 44 46 

Such has been the industry of the Western farmers that their 
wealth increased ninefold in 40 years, the value of farms in the 
12 Prairie States in 1890 being equal to the agricultural wealth 
of the Austrian Empire. We find that during the said 40 years 
the average number of persons engaged in farming, according to 
census reports, was 1,930,000, the increase in farming wealth 
having been 7,596 millions of dollars, or 190 millions per annum ; 
that is to say, each farming hand increased the public wealth by 
99 dollars a year. If we compare the value of farms in 1850 and 
1890 we find as follows : 

Millions dollars. 

, ■ . Mean No. Dollars yearly 

1850. 1890. Annual increase, of hands. per hand. 

Illinois 127 1,478 34 343,000 99 

Ohio 416 1,196 20 368,000 54 

Iowa 23 1,101 27 167,000 159 

Indiana 165 869 17 849,000 68 

Missouri 87 787 17 248,000 70 

Michigan 63 648 15 194,000 77 

Other States... 35 2,432 60 367,000 164 

Prairie States. 915 8,511 190 1,930,000 99 
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In the economic history of the United States there is per- 
haps no lesson more striking or instructive than the one con- 
tained in the above table. Less than half a century has sufficed 
for a comparatively small number of farmers to convert the 
Western prairies into one of the most productive regions of the 
globe, and to create and build up as flourishing a community as 
can be found to-day in either of the hemispheres. How different 
the condition of these prairie farmers from that of the same class 
in Europe is seen when we compare the amount of wealth with 
the number of agricultural hands.* 

Dollars per 
Hands. Million dollars. band. 

Prairie States 3,060,000 8,511 2,780 

France 7,220,000 14,845 2,050 

Germany 9,350,000 12,042 1,290 

Austria 12,940,000 8,630 664 

Three Prairie farmers possess as much wealth as 4 French, 6 
German, or 13 Austrian farmers, while their taxes are much 
lighter, and they are free from military service. 

Forestry. — These States are not heavily timbered, their forest 
area being under 90 million acres, or one-fifth of the wooded area 
of the Union. The cutting is, meantime, excessive, the census 
of 1890 showing that the Prairie States yield 51 per cent, of the 
sawn timber produced in the United States. In 1894 the esti- 
mate was 42 million tons of lumber and 140 million tons of fire- 
wood, fencing, etc., of a total value of 330 million dollars, equal 
to $3.60 per forest acre, whereas the average product of the 
wooded area of the Union was only $2.20. If we exclude the 
Prairie States, the average for the rest of American forests is 
only $1.80 per acre, and hence the cutting in these States appears 
to be double what it ought to be. Congress ought to take timely 
measures to prevent some of the Western States from being 
denuded of timber. At present the Prairie States have only 3£ 
acres of timber per inhabitant, while the average in the rest of 
the Union is 8 acres. 

Manufactures. — The rapid growth of population has caused a 
shifting of equilibrium in the occupations of the people. Thus, 
in 1850, the Prairie States had only 1 factorv operative to 7 farm- 
ing hands, whereas, in 1890, the figures stood relatively as 5 to 

* For amount of agricultural capital in European countries, see Industries and 
Wealth of Nations (Longmans, London, 1896). 
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11. The census returns of manufactures in 1850 and 1890 showed 

thus : 

Million dollars. Per operative, dollars. 

No. of , ' > . ' > 

Operatives. Wages. Product. "Wages. Product. 

1850 111,000 80 147 270 1.324 

1890 1,407,000 672 3,161 478 2,247 

The average product per operative rose 70, wages 77 per cent., 
showing the advantage on the workman's side. The production 
of hardware is not quite sufficient for requirements, that of 
textiles so small that they are obtained almost wholly from New 
England. Food and lumber constitute the principal manufact- 
ures, some of these States carrying on the largest meat-packing 
business in the world, the returns for 1890 showing as follows : 

Million dollars. Dollars 

, ■ , p er 

Flour. Meat. Lumber. Sundries. Total, inhabitant 

Illinois 38 213 26 632 909 238 

Ohio ...40 17 -28 557 642 175 

Michigan 23 ... 94 161 278 132 

Minnesota 60 3 30 99 192 148 

Other States 130 76 124 810 1,140 99 

Prairie States 291 309 302 2,259 3,161 141 

These States stand for 60 per cent, of the flour, 55 per cent, 
of the meat business, and 50 per cent, of the lumber, produced in 
the Union, according to the last census. 

Mining. — In 1890 the Prairie States produced 34 million tons 
of coal, chiefly from Illinois and Ohio, and 8 million tons of iron 
ore, mostly from Michigan, besides 150,000 ounces of gold and 
100,000 of silver from Dakota. The total mining output was 
valued at 183 million dollars, or one-third of that of the Union. 

Railways. — In 1895 these States possessed 94,300 miles of rail- 
way, which represented an outlay of 4,340 millions, or $45,000 
per mile, being one-fourth less than the average cost of American 
lines. The length of the Prairie railways exceeds the aggregate 
of lines in France, Germany, Russia, and Austria. Each inhabit- 
ant of the Prairie States has seven yards of railway, against one 
yard in France or Germany, and two-thirds of a yard for Europe 
in general. 

Banking. — Discounts in 1895 amounted to 840 million dollars, 
or $33 per inhabitant, against $77 per head in the Middle States, 
which seems to show that banking is not fully developed, perhaps 
because the population is scattered. Illinois and Ohio are ahead 
of the other States, discounts in them being respectively $52 and 
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$46 per inhabitant. Sayings banks are not much in use, the 

total deposits of the 12 States being only 101 million dollars, or 

$4 per inhabitant, against $151 per head in New England. 

Wealth. — The components of wealth in 1890 were as follows: 

Million dollars. 

, ■ , Dollars per 

Farms. Houses. Railways. Sundries. Total, inhabitant. 

Ohio 1.196 1,480 424 852 3,952 1,077 

Illinois 1,478 2,031 522 1,036 5,067 1,325 

Missouri 787 813 323 475 2,398 895 

Indiana 869 533 310 383 2.C95 957 

Iowa 1,101 40* 443 339 2,287 1,197 

Michigan 648 593 375 479 2,095 1,000 

Wisconsin 561 621 294 357 1,833 1,084 

Minnesota 415 694 288 301 1,692 1,302 

Kansas 707 380 462 250 1,799 1,263 

Nebraska 512 306 272 186 1,276 1,204 

Dakota 237 200 230 95 762 1,494 

Total 8,511 8,055 3,937 4,753 25,256 1,130 

The creation of wealth in these States has been exceedingly 

rapid, the accumulation per inhabitant being 2£ times ns much 

as in Great Britain. If we take the interval from 1860 to 18S)0, 

we find that the mean population of these States was 15,400,000, 

that of the United Kingdom 33,400,000, and the statement of 

wealth was as follows: 

Million dollars. Dollars 

, ■ , yearly per 

1860. 1890. Increase yearly. inhabitant. 

Prairie States 3,966 25,256 709 45 

United Kingdom 34,590 53,090 617 19 

In these States wealth has multiplied sixfold in 30 years, 
whereas in the United Kingdom it only doubles in 50 years. It 
may here be observed that the lowest average of wealth per head 
is in Missouri, which is, moreover, the only State having a large 
colored population ; the ratio of the latter is 6 per cent, in Mis- 
souri, and only 2 per cent, in the Prairie States generally. 

Mortgages are relatively less than in the Eastern States, 
amounting to one-seventh of the value of real estate; farms are 
more heavily mortgaged than house property, viz. : 

Million dollars. 

, • , Ratio 

Value. Mortgages, per cent. 

Farms 7,070 1,197 17 

Houses 8,055 881 11 

Total 15,125 2,078 14 

The only State heavily mortgaged is Kansas, where the ratio is 
26 per cent, of the value of real estate ; the lightest is Ohio, only 
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10 per cent. The rate of interest ranges from 6^ in Ohio and 
Illinois to 9£ per cent, in Dakota. The sum paid yearly for 
interest on mortgage in the 12 States is equal to $7 per inhab- 
itant, against $6 for the whole Union. 

Property covered by insurance amounts to 2,145 million 
dollars, or only $96 to each inhabitant, the average for the 
Union being $300. "Wisconsin shows the highest insurance ratio 
among these States, namely, $200 per head. 

Finances. — The sum of local and State taxation in 1890 was 
182 million dollars, or $8 per inhabitant, of which one-third 
was for maintenance of public schools, the rate over the whole 
Union in 1890 being $9.10 per inhabitant. 

Education. — The ratio of instruction for the whole popula- 
tion is higher than in any other part of the Union, viz.: 

• Per cent. Illiterate. 

t i _> ^ 

Total popu 
Americans. Foreigners. lation. 

Prairie States 3.4 10.6 5.7 

Middle States 2.8 14.5 7.0 

NewEngland 1.7 18.1 6.3 

The foreign settlers in the Prairie States are of a superior 

class to those in the Eastern, the former being mostly farmers 

from Northern Europe, while the bulk of the latter consists of 

factory hands and unskilled laborers. The educational statistics 

in 1890 were as follows : 

Population over 

10 years. Illiterates. Per cent. 

Americans, white 12,652,000 436,000 3.4 

Foreigners., 3,909,000 414,000 10.6 

Negroes 349,000 114,000 32.8 

Total 16.910,000 964,000 5.7 

The schools of these States are not only efficient, but also 

conducted with economy, each scholar costing only $11 yearly, 

against $15 in the Middle States and $17 in New England. 

Compared with the Union at large, the Prairie States stand 

for 36 per cent, of population, 47 per cent, of agriculture, 34 per 

cent, of manufactures, 31 per cent, of mining, and 39 per cent. 

of wealth ; so that they may be said to constitute all round 35 

per cent, of the Great Republic. In many respects they surpass 

in importance five or six European empires and kingdoms rolled 

into one ; and yet men still living can remember when their 

population did not exceed that of the island of Sardinia. 

Michael G. Mulhall, P. S. S. 



